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woman's marrying a second husband, while her first was yet living. The first husband, who was supposed to have been dead, returning to his house after a long absence, raises a noble perplexity for the tragic part of the play. In the meanwhile the nurse and the porter conferring upon the difficulties that would ensue in such a case, honest Sampson thinks the matter may be easily decided, and solves it -very judiciously, by the old proverb, that if his master be still living, * The man must have his mare again.' There is nothing in my time which has so much surprised and confounded the greatest part of my honest countrymen, as the present controversy between Count Bechteren and Monsieur Mesnager, which employs the wise heads of so many nations, and holds all the aSairs of Europe in suspense 1.
1 The negotiations for peace which "were going on at Utrecht had been checked "by the complaint of Count Eechteren, deputy for -the Province of  Overyssel.    On  the 24th of July the French,  under Marshal  Villars,  had obtained  a great  victory at Denain.   Count Bechteren complained that, a few days after this battle, when he was riding in his carriage by the gate of M. Mena^er, the French Plenipotentiary, that gentleman's lackeys insulted his lackeys with grimaces and indecent gestures.   He sent his secretary to complain to M. Mennger,  demand satisfaction, and say that i'f it were not given, he should take it.   Menager replied, in writing, that although this was hut an affair between lackeys, he was far from approving ill behaviour in his servants towards other servants, particularly towards servants of Count Kechteren, and he was ready to send to the count those lackeys whom lie had seen misbehaving, or even those whom his other servants should point out as guilty of the offensive conduct. Reehteren admitted that he had not himself seen the grimaces and insulting gestures, but he ought, he said, to be at liberty to send his servants into Manager's house for the detection of the offenders.   A few  days afterwards  Manager and   Kechteren were  on  the  chief promenade of Utrecht, with others who were Plenipotentiaries of the United Provinces, and Reehteren said that he was still awaiting satisfaction.    Menager replied  that  his lackeys all denied  the charge against them, and he refused to allow the accusers of his servants to come into his house and be their judges.   Reehteren said he would have justice yet upon master and men; he was not a man to take insults.   He then spoke some words in Dutch to his attendants, and presently Menager's lackeys cwne with complaint that the lackeys o Reehteren tripped them up behind, threw them upon their faces, and threatened them with knives.   Reehteren tald the French Plenipotentiary that he would pay them for doing that, and discharge them if they did not do it.   Rechteren's colleagues did what they could to cover or excuse his folly, and begged that the matter might be left to the arbitration of English  Plenipotentiaries.   This the French